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The Festival at Bluffdale 

Taken from the Western Monthly Magazine, November 1834 
Volume II, Page 571 to 577. 

*^Did you go to the Fourth of July r ' 

**Why, yes; to be sure I did. Did not you?^^ 

**No; the description is all I want. So let me know all 
about it. ^' 

**In the first place, there was the parade. ^^ 

**Was that grand?*' 

*^ Splendid! Conceive of several thousand troops — * horse, 
foot and dragoons' — ^besides artillery, rifle corps, and what 
not ; arms glittering, plumes waving, uniforms multiform, yet 
all handsome and symmetrical; and those of each corps seem- 
ingly fabricated like wooden combs and wooden clocks, by 
machinery. And they moved by machinery, too ; first, all the 
left legs, then all the right; just as if a piston rod reached 
from one to the other and acted on each pair of legs, at the 
same time. 0! it was beautiful! And the music — cymbals, 
timbrels, clarinets, flutes, hautboys, kettle-drums — aye, and 
the very old serpent, roaring like a lion.'' 

**That was rather queer music, I should think." 

** Anything for a noise, you know, on the Fourth of July." 

*'True; I had forgotten that. But, go on." 

** There were Majors A and B and C and D, and so on; and 
Colonels E, F. G. H. I. K, etc. ; and there were two brigadiers 
and the major-general with their aids all dressed in full uni- 
form, and superbly mounted; each trying which could equip 
the most elegantly. And they formed and dressed, and faced 
and marched and wheeled, and at last being all ready, General 
A took command in fine military style; and then they all 
marched off to the open ground on the commons. You can't 
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think what an appearance they made; only the dust was so 
thick you couldn't see them. The commons were surrounded 
with booths where all sorts of good things could be had for 
money. And there were roly-poly tables, wheels of fortune, 
and I don't know how many games and devices; men and 
women, and boys and girls were very busy among them, eat- 
ing, drinking and playing. But when the troops came, every- 
body turned to look at them ; and there was scrambling, run- 
ning and scuffling and fighting and shouting and screaming 
to get a good place to see the manoeuvring. ' 0, it was lovely, 
I tell you!'' 
^^ No doubt." 

**And then the troops marched up, and wheeled and faced 
and charged, and fired and then halted and executed the 
manual and all that, in fine style ; and at last after they had 
paraded about until they seemed ready to drop, they all at 
once they stretched out— deployed, I think the general called 
it — ^into lines and a long line it was, I assure you. And, when 
all was ready, there was a roaring of cannon and rattling of 
small arms to some purpose. I'll tell you how it was. The 
general ordered them to fire a triple feu-de-joie; and they 
began at one end of the line and let off one after another, clear 
to the other end, just as fast as the roll of a drum. It was 
fine!" 

**Very; for delicate ears and nerves." 

'* Pretty soon the general made a short speech to them, 
which nobody heard only a few just around him, and then dis- 
missed them; when they marched off in regiments or com- 
panies, as they pleased, to the different places where they were 
to dine." 

V'But had you no orations? Was it all marching and 
eating?" 

*'0, yes! Orations enough. But they did not gain much 
attention. The people were too busy or tired to listen very 
attentively. But then came the lively time. The tables were 
loaded with dainties 
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*'The soldier tired of war's alarms' 
or, the fatigues of parade, at least, set to with keen relish; 
having whetted the appetite with divers bracers, and so forth; 
ate and drank for the good of his country to the manifest in- 
jury of his purse, his health, his reason, and his morals. And 
it was not long before the patriotic fire burst forth in songs 
and jests and oaths, and disputes, and quarrels, and fights 
until most of the gardens or groves, where they happened to 
be enjoying their feast of love and reason, assumed quite the 
air of the battlefield; only each of the belligerents here, like 
the Yankee volunteer during the late war, was * fighting on his 
own hook.' " 

^'Now this I should call rejoicing with a vengeance. But 
go on." 

^*I have not much more to tell. Towards sundown you 
might have seen them gathering together such as were in tol- 
erable marching order^ — ^the others were got home in carriages 
or carts, as it happened — and making their way towards their 
several places of rendezvous." 

*^Did they move like spinning jennies now?" 

'^Rather reeling in their motions. The piston rod was 
broke. Too high pressure. ' ' 

Reader, this is not a description of the festival at Bluffdale 
but it is what my eyes have seen, my ears heard and my heart 
felt; it is what all have seen. I will proceed to our festival. 

Some of us in C — (CarroUton) had an invitation to attend 
the celebration of independence by the Bluffdale Temperance 
Society; and of course, those whose arrangements permitted 
chose to go. Accordingly as soon as the preliminaries were 
settled, the horse borrowed of one, the carriage of another, 
and the harness wherever it could be got, I put my wife and 
the babe (of course) into it ; and away we went. 

My friend B, rode alongside, and a pleasant ride it was, of 
some eight miles. The first half, recently opened prairie, was 
now wholly occupied by farms. The tall open grove which 
shades the last four miles, was only in a few instances dis- 
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figured by ^^improvements"; so that in the main the grassy 
knolls and flowery dells appeared in their primeval beauty^ 
while the undergrowth was so sparse and so clustered as 
rather to give the idea of an ornamental grove than a wild 
and untouched forest. 

We descended into the bottom by a gradual slope, behind a 
high and extended peak, that shut out all views on that side ; 
so that we only caught a glimpse of the fields and meadows 
through a kind of half intercepted vista formed by the glen 
down which we passed. As we approached the foot of the hill 
we came in view of the place where the festival was to be held ;, 
and truly it was a sweet, charming scene. There were men 
and women and children, sitting, standing, walking or re- 
clining, according to their several inclinations; some in 
groups; some alone but not lonely; some kindling a fire and 
preparing a place to hang tea kettles on ; some carrying water; 
some ladies laying the table; all occupied, none toiling ta 
fatigue. 

I wish I could describe the place. I know you have read 
descriptions of Bluffdale that made you think of Paradise;; 
-and what is more, they were true, too. But I mean this par- 
ticular spot where the community of Bluffdale meet as to a 
common centre. It is one of those glens which open from the 
table-land for the passage of some bright little brook, that 
wanders about from side to side as if to catch the various 
views before it emerges to the open plain. Here at the mouth 
of the glen on either hand stands a bold and massy pinnacle 
of solid rock, worn and rounded by the horizontal action of 
water, no doubt, to the appearance of lofty towers, built to 
guard the approach to this sweet little vale between. Looking: 
up the glen, you see on its diminutive base a farmhouse — a 
little elevated and partly hidden by native trees — ^with its 
oflBces, and gardens and fields; and on the hillsides, falling- 
gracefully back in varied form, the trees stand singly and in 
clusters — now opening to the enlivening influences of the sun^ 
and now shutting out his beams with their dense foliage. 
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But come out more into the open plain. You will have to 
<3limb this fence and walk through the stubble. There; now 
turn your face to the bluff. What a sight ! Those towers you 
now see stretching out right and left, as far as eye can reach, 
into magnificent embattled castles. They are somewhat in 
ruins to be sure ; the rounded summits ,covered with verdure, 
and the sides ornamented with beautiful bunches of the trum- 
pet creeper ; but there are the walls. See the masonry ! The 
lines as regular as Eogers would have done them. The jutting 
turrets, and aspiring towers, and buttress open from the wall 
it joins nearly to the top, combine to render the illusion per- 
fect. But you are not in old England, but in new Illinois. I 
will prove it. Turn your eye to the glen again. There, on a 
line with the bluffs you see the framed school house — ^just 
where the road empties. Then the log stable — ^not very pic- 
turesque. Then, further down, and on the other side of the 
opening, the company is collected under that beautiful shade. 
Did you ever see a more perfect shade? Not a sunbeam darts 
through those beautiful black walnuts, yet open and airy as 
the prairie itself. Now look behind the group; you see the 
trees rising above one another almost to the top. It looks as 
if you could jump over the whole grove, without touching, and 
as if the trees were trying to hide the rocks behind them. But 
they cannot : They stand out in high relief. 

Now, turn around; come to this higher ground. What do 
you see? The plains of Eden? No, this is Bluff dale. I hope 
the fields stretched out for miles with the yellow wheat, half 
harvested, the waving oats and rustling corn do not disap- 
point you. To me, who have a large family that cannot live 
on beautiful scenery alone, I assure you they enhance the in- 
terest of the prospect, mightily. But look beyond them : there 
is the prairie, as smooth, as green, as flourishing as heart can 
wish, and charming groves not only fringe the whole, but here 
and there interspersed, give a sweet variety to the general 
view. 

But to the festival. It was formed for man as he is — ^partly 
intellectual, and partly animal. A stage was erected whereon 
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chairs and tables were set for the officers of the society and the 
orator ; and the dinner table spread immediatey in front with 
benches for the accommodation of the company. The exer- 
cises were commenced with prayer ; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was, of course, read ; and then an appropriate ora- 
tion was delivered. 

* * An oration ! Was it good ? ' ' 
' * Good ! It was delivered by John Rnssell. ' ^ 
After all I am not sure that I can give you a full idea of the 
interest of the occasion. Think — the orator standing up 
amidst his neighbors, convened for the purpose of a rational 
celebration of his country's glory; without a single fear of 
riot, quarrel disturbance or excess. Before him a profusion 
of refreshments poured out by the warm-hearted matrons of 
the dale, from their various vehicles — ^without a single drop 
of poison — and the whole formed into a band for the purpose 
of saving themselves and their children from a thraldom in- 
finitely worse than that which our forefathers had thrown off. 
There he stands. Behind him rises the ambitious grove^ 
aspiring to the summit of the lofty bluff, which yet it cannot 
reach. Before him the little valley bounded by the sudden 
rise of the bold cliff that stands the sentinel of time ; on the 
right by sloping hills, the noble sweep of their concave forming 
a gigantic amphitheatre ; on his left the broad prairie whose 
nearest myriads of acres, covered with rich and flourishing 
ctops are thrown by the industry of man into a kind of im- 
mense chequer-board — there he stands ; his theme 

'^Looking before and after.'' 
first throws a glance at the scenes of by-gone years and then 
peers into futurity, not to inquire curiously of things unknown, 
but to purpose and to do for the benefit of those who shall 
then live. 

The first sentence drew tears. It was a happy illusion to 
the group around him, gathered from various states and re- 
gions to enjoy the blessings of freedom and plenty and peace 
and home, and society, and religion, here, on a spot so beau- 
tiful and so recently wild and tenantless. And when he told 
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the children how their grandsires f ouj^ht and bled and suffered 
to achieve the liberty we now enjoy; when for their benefit he 
set in new forms of beauty the old and precious jewels of 
Eevolutionary story, there were hearts overshadowed by gray 
hairs, which glowed and melted and young hearts that beat 
high with patriotic feeling. And then when the orator came 
to the specific object of the day and pointed to the foe now 
lurking in the dark ravines of the forest and coiled in the su- 
pervenomous worm of the still, there were those who looked 
back with regret and forward with high and noble purpose, 
not merely to keep themselves free henceforth from the foils 
and curse of intemperance, but to throw a shield of determined 
and sympathetic hearts — a noble cordon sanitaire — round the 
generations who shall live hereafter. 

The business of the society occupied a few minutes and then 
the company sat down to the plentiful and sumptuous cold col- 
lation — ^accompanied by the refreshing beverage whose steam 
rose to enliven but not inebriate ; for the ladies had taken care 
to provide abundance of excellent tea and coffee for the num- 
erous guests. It was a feast in the true and complex sense of 
the word. It was a feast prepared by the ladies. 

I took a walk after dinner with the orator and our friend 
B, and had a more extended and particular view of the scene 
than I had opportunity to take before ; and what enhanced the 
pleasure, an interesting conversation with the intelligent and 
pious companions of my walk. It was a feast of reason and 
a flow of soul. 

One thing amused us. Casting our eyes over the prairie be- 
yond the fields, we saw some miles off, a large herd of cattle, 
stretched out in continuous space perhaps of a mile. ** There,*' 
said I, ^4s the cavalry. '* The illusion was perfect. It re- 
quired not the effort of imagination to form a regiment or two 
of cavalry before our eyes, but the exertion of memory to 
luring us back to the sober fact. 

In due season the company separated, not with aching heads 
and boiling blood to sleep off fumes of poison and wake with 
Tegrets and remorse ; but to recall with new pleasure the de- 
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lightful associations and occurrences of the day, and to put in 
practice the virtuous and noble principles then resolved on. 
I have seen the gorgeous sights and joined the festive boards, 
and listened in stately halls to the eloquent harangues of our 
national anniversary, while yet the fervor of youth gave zest 
and novelty to it all; but never before did I mingle in a cele- 
bration so free from fault, so really ennobling as the festival 
at Bluffdale. L. 



